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Memoir of THOMAS ZELL, with some extracts 
Srom his memorandums and letters. 
[Continued from page 691. } 
LETTERS. 
Eighth mo. 7th, 1837. 


My dear Friend :—My mind was deeply in- | tween members of the same ‘body. 


terested very soon after takibg my seat in our | 


little select meeting this morning, particularly 
on account of the very important and interesting 
station ministers and elders are placed in. 7 
believe that ministers have often suffered great | 
loss for want of those dedicated nursing fathers | 
and mothers in the church, (in the station of | 
Elders, those who are anointed and appointed 
to that service by the great High Priest of our 
profession, Christ Jesus, and not merely ap- 
pointed by Society which confers nothing but 
worldly authority without spiritual life.) I 
have often been led to take a view of this inter- 
esting subject, and have as often been ready to 
shrink from an appointment that I fear is of that 
kind, doubting whether I had received anything 
more than the appointment of men, and feeling 
that [ had not been sufficiently obedient to the 
qualifying power of the great and Holy One, to 
entitle me to a participation in that body. 

This view has so often operated with me that 
I can but feel a desire to be released from the 
duty on that account, at the end of my present 
term, which will very svon arrive ; at the same 
time I sincerely desire that there may be those 
appointed by Society to fill that station, who 
have been careful to live in obedience to the 
Light. Such would be eminently useful to the 


truly exercised ministers of the gospel. I fully 
accord with the view held out this day that there 
should be freedom, and this freedom I think 
ought to be reciprocal, the elders watching over 
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the ministers, and the ministers over the elders, 
each for good and not for evil, (which 1 fear 
sometimes is the case) for instruction, encour- 
agement, or caution, as the case may require, 
then there might be blessed travail together in 
the body, in the unity of the spirit, which is the 
bond of peace. These subjects took so deep a 
hold on my mind that I knew not but I should 
have to expose myself on that occasion, but per- 
haps it is best that I held my peace and left the 
speaking to others better qualified,—neverthe- 
less I thought I felt a freedom to communicate 
my feeling to thee, believing thou couldst ap- 
preciate the motive, and cast a veil of charity 
over their imperfections. T. Z. 


Dear Friend :—My spirit is often interested 
on behalf of the ministers of our Society, and 
in the freedom which should ever subsist be- 
I feel wil- 
ling to suggest a few hints for thy consideration, 
desiring at the same time to injure not the wine 
nor the oil. 

When thou visited Spruce and Cherry Street 
Meetings, a short time since, a fear rested on my 
mind, and has since continued with me, that thy 
communications were extended in the expres- 
sion of more words than was meet. I believe 
it is needful for all to tarry at Jerusalem, wait- 
ing to be endued with power from on high, be- 
fore engaging in the important work of the min- 
istry, and when this power is received, to com- 
municate what is required in simplicity of lan- 
guage, and in as few words as possible. 

From the opening of thy concern in the morn- 
ing at Spruce Street, it appeared that thou art 
fully aware that the instrument can do but lit- 
tle ; that it is the Minister of Ministers, (near 
to each of us,) whois able to do the work; 
therefore, a few words spoken under his authori- 
ty, directing the attention of the hearers to that 
never failing source of power, is all the servant 
can do. 

I have no other desire than thy growth and 
preservation in the Truth. 

From thy sincere friend, 
Tuomas ZELL. 


It was to me truly grateful to receive a line 
of remembrance from thee, by our mutual friend 
Sarah, in this winter season, both outwardly and 
spiritually, wherein some are almost fauished in 
an outward sense, while others are so spiritually 
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poor and diseased that they have barely sufficient 
food in their garners to keep the immortal part 
alive, until the return of the spring time of di- 
vine favor. 

But it is not extraordinary that such should 
be the ¢ase, when we consider that the profess- 
ors of Christianity are so negligent in sowing 
to the spirit in the spring time of heavenly vi- 
sitations, and also so slothful in laboring during 
the summer season, thus they gather not fruit in 
Autumn, that would be a solace during the 
dreary winter of storms and trials. Notwith- 
standing some of us have toiled a long time as 
it were, without catching much, if anything, 
yet I hope there will be a willingness to cast the 
net over the right side of the ship at the Mas- 
ter’s command. 

Thou might suppose from the above that I 
only look at the dark side of things, neverthe- 
less there are seasons when the gracious Master 
is pleased to be with his people for their encour- 
agement. I believe the unslumbering Shepherd 
of Israel is raising up servants from among the 
children whom he will enable to proclaim his 
great name with power and effect if they keep 
their places. =. 


4th mo. 8th, 1838. 

Dear P. T.—I believe there were those pre- 
sent at meeting this morning, who could realize 
the feeling that they had known the Master’s 
will and done it not, therefore they had to en- 
dure the punishment of being beaten with many 
stripes ; they had also become sick, even unto 
death, yea, and not only felt the terror of death, 
but of being buried also, and remaining in the 
earth for many days as a just recompense for 
their disobedience. But Oh! the unmerited 
goodness and condescension of the Father of all 
our mercies, who, through Christ, the resurrec- 
tion and the life, condescended to revisit and 
raise some of those again, so as to feel in some 
degree reanimated, and enabled through his in- 
vigorating influence to commemorate his excel- 
lent name. May some of us, dear friends, learn 
from the things we have suffered, to live in 
greater obedience to the manifestations of his 
heavenly will, then I have no doubt we shall 
receive the welcome language of “ well done, 
good and faithful servant.” May this be our 
happy experience, is the fervent desire of thy 
sincere friend and well wisher, aoa 


2d mo., 1839. 

Dear Friend :—I have often thought of the 
query proposed to me by thee, and have endea- 
vored to ascertain, through the medium of my 
own feelings, what part or lot I may have in the 
eldership, but [ am hardly able to discover 
wherein I have anything to do with it, but have 

nerally come to the conclusion that if I have, 
it is to enter a little into fellow-feeling and sym- 
pathy with the exercised ministers, endeavoring 
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to hold out to them a feeble hand of support 
and encouragement in their important calling ; 
desiring their faithfulness in every divine requi- 
sition, as the only means of obtaining that peace 
and consolation that the world cannot give, net- 
ther take away. As tositting in judgment on 
the words spoken by ministers, I believe I have 
but very little to do therein; therefore I have 
come to the belief that my one talent ought to 
be employed in the encouragement of that class 
of our ministers who feel as if they could barely 
lisp the name of Jehovah, but are sincerely de- 
sirous of doing his will. Tuomas ZELL. 


Dear J.:—I ean truly sympathize with thee 
on the present occasion ; perhaps my feelings are 
called into action more than if thy prospects 
were unconnected with any other miuister in the 
contemplated visit. I have endeavored to feel 
after the concern separately and jointly, and am 
inclined to believe that in general these services 
are better performed by individual faithfulness 
than by a combination of concerns. But as it 
respects the present prospect, 1 have not been 
able to see or feel anything like a clashing in the 
service, neither can there be, if each one keeps 
obedient to the Holy Leader, under a feeling 
sense of “ here am I, Lord, do with meas seem- 
eth best in thy wisdom. Not my will, but thine 
be done.” 

Therefore my desire is, that you may be so 
united and banded in the service and labor, that 
the visited and visitors may be so encouraged 
and edified together, and that you may return 
to your homes, accompanied with that peace that 
the worldly mind knows not of. 

I have some fears there is a disposition on thy 
part to be excused from the extension of labor 
to others, on account of thy own supposed weak- 
ness, and not seeing greater fruits from thy la- 
bor. But thou must remember there is seed 
time and harvest ; the husbandman has to wait 
for the early and latter rains before the crop 1s 
gathered. In the morning sow thy seed; in 
evening withhold not thy hand. T. Z. 


Philada. Twelfth mo. 24th, 1839. 

Dear Friends :—Y our acceptable communica- 
tion came to hand this afternoon, and it was 
grateful to hear thot you had been cared for by 
the unslumbering Shepherd, in your getting 
along thus far. 

It is a cause of thankfulness to my mind, that 
there are those who are willing to leave their 
ceiled houses, and comfortable firesides, and 
dear friends, to visit in Gospel love the sick and 
infirm; and also to endeavor to comfort and 
strengthen those that are almost ready to give 
out by the way-side. You have been the daily 
companions of my mind since leaving here, and 
I earnestly desire your encouragement in the 
performance of every requisition of the blessed 
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Master; then I have no doubt your peace will sons been comforted with a little glimmer of 
flow as a river. | hope, but at others, deeply discouraged on ac- 
You may feei an interest to know something! count of my many infirmities. But my desire 
of the labors of our dear sister E N. The visit’ still is that [ may be willing to tarry at Jerusa- 
to Spruce street members has been accomplished, lem, until I receive power from on high; then, 
with the exception of a very few. Susanna if obedience keeps pace with knowledge the 
Haydock and myself accompanied her in all the work will be performed to the honor of Him who 
sittings, which amounted to rather more than requires it. I had believed that I was walking 
one hundred, and I can truly say it has been a solitary and alone, where no eye could see, but 
source of comfort and consolation to my mind, that of my blessed Redeemer, and that my feel- 
and I hope it may be as bread cast upon the wa- | ings were unknown to all except Him who know- 
ter, which, if not found immediately, may be’ eth all things, yet I find there is a fellow feeling 
after many days, and prove a lasting blessing to | to be known of,—as deep answering unto deep. 
the members of our little meeting. I would that thou be encouraged to yield to 
We had a pretty heavy fall of snow on First-| every feeling emanating from the divine influ- 
day; the travelling has been somewhat impeded. | ence. With sincere regards, I remain 
I hope you will be enabled to pursue your visit | Thy friend, 2. 
throughout to your own satisfaction, and the | 
comfort of the visited, and return safe home full 
of health, faith, and peace, to enjoy the fruit 


[To be continued.) 








f lab . 7 Our friend, J. F. has furnished us with the 
ae ener ner following account of the rise of Little Falls, (Md.) 
Dear Friend :—There has been a feeling that | Meeting : 


has attended my mind at seasons, that some of 
us who are placed in conspicuous stations in so- 
ciety were not as diligent in the duties that de- 
volve upon us as we should be, and my own de- 
ficiency and short coming has often been por- 
trayed before my view, accompanied by a desire 
that some way may open wherein I shall be ena- 
bled to do all things whatsoever the Master may 
require at my hand. But when I look at my 
leanness and unworthiness to enter into any work 
of righteousness, even the encouragement of a 
brother or sister to the attendance of our reli- 
gious meetings, I am ready to cry out, “I am a 
man of unclean lips,’’ and therefore I fearI am 
more of a stumbling block to the sincere in- 
quirer, than a nursing father. Truly, the har- 
vest is great. Dear sister, say not in thy heart, 
“four months and then cometh the harvest;”’ nay, 
verily, I believe the harvest is already before 
thee, ripe, yea, fully ripe unto gathering. There- 
fore, when the Lord of the harvest biddeth thee 
to put thy sickle into the field of labor, that of 
gathering up the Lord’s fruit, even his children, 
if it should be to go solitary and alone from 
house to house, I believe thou wilt have thy re- 
ward. If this should be thy allotment, thou 
wilt have, I trust, the sympathetic feeling and 
feeble desires of one of the least of the Father’s 
flock. Be strong in the Lord, and give no heed 
to the enemy that so often strives to overthrow 
us. 





William Amos, a military officer, who held a 
large tract of land in Harford County, Mary- 
land, about the year, 1738, (judging from the 
dates in the following obituary,) when walking 
one First-day morning over his premises, was in- 
duced to sit down on a log ; here his meditations 
and devotion were such that he regarded it as 
worship. He went again, and was deeply im- 
pressed with similar feelings. After continuing 
this practice for some time, he named the cir- 
cumstances to some of his worthy neighbors, 
some of whom were induced to come and sit with 
him on the log. Others fell in by degrees, until 
their number, in about six weeks, increased to 
nine, when the log was nearly occupied. After 
worshipping in this way for some time, they in- 
quired among themselves whether their was any 
other people who worshipped in this way. Having 
ascertained that their worship was similar to that 
of Friends, they went to Gunpowder Monthl 
Meeting, a distance of nearly twenty miles, (Wil. 
liam Amos, himself, in his military costume.) 
They laid their case before the Meeting, who, on 
deliberate consideration, received them into 
unity and membership, and at once granted them 
an indulged meeting. The nine then erected a 
little cabin, which answered for a place of wor- 
ship about one year. (William’s military dress 
dropped off as his clothes wore out, and he soon 
became a valuable minister in a plain dress.) They 
soon erected a log house, which answered their: 
purpose for several years; this they at length 
enlarged for an additional accommodation of a 
school house. 

At length, they found it necessary to enlarge 
again, and they erected a substantial stone meet- 
ing house in place of the log building. Again, 
about the year 1844, they erected the present 
large stone meeting house, and have now a large 





























First day, Ninth mo. 2d, 1840. 

Dear Friend :—It is with feelings of gratitude 
that I acknowledge the receipt of thy consola- 
tory note, and say that there has been a dwelling 
in solitary places, contending within me with 
spirits that are not of the Master’s owning. And 
I have often craved strength from on high, to 
enable me to become victorious, and have at sea- 
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yard, horse and carriage shed, grave-yard, and a| mecting house, in Baltimore, to the number of 
good school house; and many families of Friends | about one hundred and forty, when he very pa- 
from several of the Yearly Meetings on this con- | thetically and affectionately addressed them on 
tinent have emigrated thither. It is a large|the subject of their everlasting welfare; one of 
meeting of worthy, substantial Friends; and the | his great-great-grand-children was present on this 
Quarterly Meeting of Baltimore is held once in | occasion. 
the year at this place, near where the remarkable! This venerable patriarch was the father of a 
log formerly lay. The Monthly Meeting is com- | numerous progeny, amounting, it is believed, to 
posed of Little Falls and Forest Preparative | nearly 300. The following is a correct return of 
Meetings; the latter is situated some six miles | them, as far as has been ascertained: Children, 
from the former, and was set up during the life-|16; grand-children, 92; great-grand-children, 
time of William Amos. It has occurred to me | 133; great-great-grand-children, 8. Total, 249. 
that this venerable patriarch might have said,| N. B.—Since writing the above, I have found 
with the patriarch Jacob: (Genesis xxxii. 10,)'the ‘Testimony of the Gunpowder Monthly 
“T am not worthy of the least of all the mercies, | Meeting in Maryland,” concerning the said Wil- 
and of all the truth which thou hast showed | liam Amos. (See “ Friends’ Miscellany, by 
unto thy servant; for with my staff I passed over | John Conly,’’ vol. i., page 27.) This document 
this Jordan, and now I am become two bands.”’ | was written more than forty years ago, and as it 
The lands have become greatly improved by \agrees in substance with the foregoing account, 
the new fertilizers, and the improved modes of |I feel inclined to copy from the testimony some 
agriculture; and I have been greatly pleased and | incidents and facts not related by my informants, 
comforted in the refined and excellent society of |or contained in the obituary notice—adding to 
Friends and others in this neighborhood. It has | the interest of the account of this very remark- 
been predicted by some that the Yearly Meeting able patriarch, and bringing up a part of the 
will yet, some day, be held in this place.” narration of the fruits of his labors to the present 
Believing that the above account would be in- | me. . 4 
teresting in Friends’ Intelligencer, I offer it for| The testimony says: “This, our dearly beloved 
insertion, accompanied with a copy of the follow- | friend, was born about the first day of the third 
ing notice of his death, which was hanging in a | month, 1717, old style, (fifth month, new style,) 
frame on the premises, where William Amos re- | and educated a member of the Episcopal Church. 
sided. Josep Fourxe. |I0 re to his testimony against war, it is 
9 stated that at the age of nineteen years, it ap- 
12th mo. 20th, 1858. pears he was an officer in the militia, but whilst 
Departed this life, in Harford County,in this|in that station, it was through Divine mercy, 
State, (Maryland,) on the 26th day of the Sec-| opened to his understanding that the kingdom 
ond Month, 1814, in the 97th year of his age,|of Christ was a peaceful kingdom. He, there- 
William Amos, a much revered member of the | fore, not conferring with flesh and blood, became 
Society of Friends, and seventy-six years a min- obedient to the heavenly vision, and resigned his 
ister thereof. It was iu the early part of his life, | office.” 
while exercising the functions of an officer inthe| In relation to Oaths :— Before he had any 
militia, that it was revealed to him that the king- | acquaintance with Friends, he was summoned as 
dom of Christ was a “peaceful kingdom;’’ there- | @ witness, and required to take an oath; when 
fore, conferring not with flesh and blood, he was | he found himself constrained to refuse, notwith- 
“obedient to the heavenly vision,” resigned his standing heavy penalties were threatened as the 
commission, and united himself in religious ; consequence ; yet being enabled patiently and 
fellowship with Friends; hath ever since [while | steadfastly to bear his testimony, he was, after 
he lived] continued his exertions, successfully, |some time, discharged.” 
we believe, both by precept and example, toturn| Hireling Ministry: “In process of time, he 
men to righteousness. His own life was an ex- | also saw the inconsistency of supporting a min- 
emplification of meekness, piety, resignation, be- | ister by hire; and he, at one time, stood almost 


nevolence and charity. ie not quite alone in these parts, in refusing to 

He was a great promoter of peace and justice, | pay the tax imposed for that purpose. And 
and was frequently called on by his fellow-citizens although this testimony exposed him to some close 
to perform the Christian duty of mediator; and | trials and sufferings, yet he appears to have faith- 
he had the satisfaction to find that his exertions fully maintained his integrity.” 


my 


to restore harmony were very generally crowned, _ Testimony in relation to Slavery: —“ He was 

with success, also a zealous advocate in the cause of the op- 
In the year 1806,* as many of his descend- pressed descendants of the Africans, and one of 

ants as could be conveniently notified, were con- the first to liberate those in his possession ; and 

vened, at his particular request, in Friends’ after making the sacrifice in justice, he labored 

SO much love and tenderness to induce others to 
“He was then in about the 89th year of his age. do likewise.” 
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The testimony, after stating his integrity, and 
faith in the power of the principle, not only in 
relation to ‘War, Oaths, Hireling Ministry aud 
Slavery,”’ but “as he grew in years, he grewin his 
gift, and became an able minister; it being evi- 
dent that his love for the eternal good of man- 
kind increased with his years, often repeating, 
in his public testimonies, that song of the angels 
to the shepherds, ‘ Glory to God in the highest; 
on earth, peace, goodwill toward men.’” 


OPPOSITION TO ERROR. 


“Take heed you measure not your love to 
truth by your opposition unto error. If hatred 
of error and superstition spring from sincere 
love of truth and true religion, the root is good 
and the branch is good. But if your love to 
truth and true religion spring from hatred to 
others’ error and superstition, the root is naught 
and the branch is naught; then can no other 
‘fruit be expected, but hypocrisy, hardness of 
heart, and uncharitable censuring of others.’””— 
Jackson, vol. 3, p. 685. 


Believing that the following “ views concern- 
ing war,” written by Jesse Kersey, nearly forty 
five years ago, might be of advantage to the 
youth and others of our Society, I have felt the 


liberty of transcribing and sending them for 
publication in the “ Intelligencer.” 


W. C. MARTINDALE. 
Byberry, First mo. 4th, 1859. 


The Society of Friends believe that all wars 
and fightings, whether offensive or defensive, are 
contrary to the peaceable spirit of Christ, and 
therefore not lawful for Christians. If a religion 
which has for its object the redemption of fallen 
man from under the dominion of corrupt passions 
and dispositions did not forbid wars and fightings, 
if it could even suppose a case, either national 
or individual, which could not be settled among 
its followers without an appeal to arms, such a 
religion, in the opinion of Friends, would be un- 
worthy of the name of Christ. A main pillar 
in the gospel, is the spirit of non-resistance ; 
without this spirit, the whole ground of Chris- 
tianity would be lost; a principle which calls 
upon its followers to love enemies, to forgive in- 
juries, and when we are smitten upon one cheek 
to turn the other also. The Saviour of the 
world did not only deliver such precepts, he 
also confirmed them by example; because, 
though he had all power in heaven and in earth, 
yet lhe submitted to the unrighteous decision of 
the Jews, and bore, without resistance, to be 
nailed to the cross; setting us of the present 
day an example that we should follow his foot- 
steps. We therefore believe that he has not 
left his followers at liberty to enter the field of 
blood and destruction, that we are to endure, 
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with unconquerable patience, and leave our 
cause to the decision of a righteous judge. 
Praying for those who may thus injure us, after 
his blessed example, when suffering upon the 
tree, ‘‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” But we are told, if this be the 
duty of Christians, if they are in no case to de- 
fend themselves against an enemy, not only na- 
tions, but individuals, would trample upon the 
rights of each other. This is saying, in sub- 
stance, that Christianity, if it does not allow of 
wars, will be a religion not suitable for man, and 
consequently ought to be rejected. Those who 
reason thus, are not to be spoken to as Chris- 
tians ; if they are spoken to on the subject, it 
must be without any claim on their part to 
Christianity; and with such the author has no 
prospect of reasoning here. But all those who 
lay claim to the Christian religion, he con- 
ceives, must believe that wars and fightings are 
coutrary to the spirit of Christ, who has informed 
us, “ My kingdom is not of this world; if my 
kingdom were of this world, then would my ser- 
vants fight.” John xviii. 36. I am aware that 
many just observations and reasonings have al- 
ready appeared against wars and fightings; and 
it therefore does not seem necessary to say 
mnch upon the subject. But when | consider 
the warlike measures which singularly engage 
the councils of nations, and the dependance 
which seems everywhere placed upon human 
force, and contrast this with what Christianity 
calls for, I am convinced that much more is 
necessary to be done, before this dark cloud will 
be removed from the professors of Christianity. 
I see no reason to expect its removal, until men 
shall weary themselves with their own deceiv- 
ings. The probability is, that there will be 
wars and rumors of wars, and that, in a national 
point of view, the end is not yet. But I believe 
there are some in most countries, who are re- 
deemed from the spirit of war, and I doubt not 
there are those who will submit to suffer any 
persecution that the governments of this world, 
in the darkness of human policy, may inflict 
upon them, rather than stain their hands in 
human blood. 

I feel concerned, while writing upon this im- 
portant testimony, that the religious society of 
which I am a member, may look well to its 
conduct in all respects on this subject. My 
fears have been, that many are in danger 
of departing from the true ground of this 
testimony. ‘Those only, will stand in a time of 
trial, who have placed their confidence in the 
all-sufficient arm of the Almighty, and who have 
no dependence upon the arm of flesh ; who know 
that the kingdom of their Divine Master is not 
of this world; and who themselves, are re- 
deemed from the love of it, and prefer his cause 
to all other considerations. Such will he kept 
free from all the measures of war, and endeavor 
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to lead quiet and peaceable lives among men, in of many people, it shall remove the spirit of war 
all godliness and honesty. Neither will they be | and establish in the room thereof the peaceful 
tossed about by any cf the changes that are|reign of the Messiah. As members of this 
going on in the world: but being satisfied with | kingdom, which the Lord designs to exalt, what 
the peace of God in their own souls, they will} have such to do with any other, but to be ex- 
lean upon him, not daring to mix with any | amples of the peaceable government of Christ ? 
thing but what they know proceeds from the | Therefore, let all those who profess to be his 
light and spirit of truth. But when the affec- | subjects, and who believe in his lamb-like, suf- 
tions of men fasten upon worldly possessions, | fering nature, beware how they mar his work in 
they are in danger of mixing with the policy and | their own souls, and retard its progress in the 


spirit of the times; and often the steps they 
take to promote their own selfish ends, are con- 
trary to the benign purpose of Him who regards 
with an equal eye, all the nations of the earth. 
Hence, such become instrumental in hastening 
the very troubles they meant to guard against. 
As we have professed to own the spirit of truth 
for our guide, and by its influence to be led out 
of everything which is not conformable to it, I 
have seen that the day calls for great watchful- 
ness; and that without it, though we profess to 
have a testimony against war, we may give our 
strength and countenance in favor of measures, 
the remote tendency whereof may be to shed 
the blood of our sons on the field of battle. 
Under these considerations my mind has often 
been exercised, and I have been desirous that 
some way might open to call the attention of 
my fellow professors, and invite them to stand 
separate from everything which has not its life 


in the life of truth. Until this is the case, we 
shall feel weak in maintaining the dignified tes- 
timony to the peaceable spirit of the gospel of 
Christ, in whose gospel and power, the prophet | 
Daniel saw the saints of the Most High stand- 
ing, saying one to another, how long shall these 


things be. They were not mixed with the mul- 


earth, lest they stumble and fall, and lose that 
inheritance in his light and truth, to which they 
are called. But some will say, that if this be 
the profession of Friends, they are against all 
civil government, and look for the kingdom and 
government of Christ to do all things—to answer 
allends and purposes. To such I would observe, 
that the foundation of Christian government 
stands upon the ground of conviction, convince- 
ment, and good will to men: and that [ know 
of no constitution or government in the world 
that at this day agrees with Christianity ; they 
all make provision for war, they all complete 
their ends by force. And therefore it becomes 
a people who cannot act upon opposite princi- 
ples, to be on their guard how they connect 
themselves with the measures of government. 
The Christian may live in the world, he may 
comply with all the demands of government, 
either actively or passively, and there is nothing 
to fear from him if he be a Christian. And if 
all men were Christians, the principles of civil 
government would be changed from cdmpulsion 
to consent, the subjects from force to submission 
without it. But I may be told, all men are not 
Christians, therefore force is necessary to pro- 
tect Christians. This consequence will not fol- 


titude, but were trusting in the Lord. Under | low; for a Christian is like a plant in the earth, 
these considerations, I have felt desires that all | he stands till he is cut down ; or in other words, 


might come out of the wisdom of the creaturely 
will, believing that though there may be many 
things admitted by this wisdom, which may ap- 
pear founded in equity, and due from man to 
man, yet that the government of men, both in a 
national and individual capacity, is the ultimate 
and sovereign right of the Almighty, and that 
the establishment of peace on earth can never 
be expected, until the rule and dominion is sur- 
rendered up to him. Then will that kingdom 
be set up, both individually and in the world, 
which the same enlightened prophet saw. And 
in the days of these kings, shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed, and the kingdom shall not be left to 
other people, but it shall break in pieces, and 
consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand 
forever. Dan. ii. 44. While the pride of man 
continues to usurp the government, and his will 
and wisdom dictate the measures to be adopted, 
the effect will be what this fallen wisdom ever 
has produced. But when that kingdom shall 
be set up, which is already begun in the souls 


his stay on earth is wholly submitted to the will 
of his Creator ; and because his Creator has for- 
bidden the exercise of force, he knows that it is 
not the will of his Lord that he should resort to 
it, even when he cannot stand without it. He 
is removed from the world, he has made no re- 
sistance, he dies in peace; therefore, by the 
power of non-resistance he is made victorious ; 
and this is our victory, even our faith. And 
thus it is that the Lamb and his followers are 
unconquerable, because they never strive; all, 
therefore, who take this ground, are members of 
the kingdom of the Prince of Peace; they are 
redeemed from war, and the occasions that lead 
to it, and stand in that spirit which is of God, 
and which is willing, like him, that blessings 
should flow upon the evil and the good. 

I have confidence that the day is fast ap- 
proaching, when, according to the prophesies of 
Isaiah and Micah, “ He shall judge among the 
nations, and shall rebuke many people; and 
they shall beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks. Nation 
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shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.’”’ Isaiah ii. 4, 
Micah iv. 4. But there will be a qualification 
to say, one to another, ‘‘Come, let us walk in 
the light of the Lord.” Isaiah ii. 5. 


POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


Very striking are the works of the Evangelist : 
“For Herod feared John, knowing he was a just 
man, and an holy.” Feared John, there in 
prison? feared the helpless captive, bound and 
confined far from the sight of a friend? A 
trait, how deeply true to the human soul! Yes, 
vice must respect virtue all the time ; even put- 
ting it to shame, countermining and insulting it, 
banishing it, loading it with chains, it must fear- 
fully respect it. Is it not so, my brother? 
Whenever you have been the aggressor in any 
difference or quarrel with a fellow man, though 
you may have added defence to defence, and 
piled vindication on vindication, have you been 
able, after all, to uproot a deep seated regard for 
him you differed with? When the passion and 
turbid commotion of the hour had passed by, 
has not that solemn regard subsided to the bot- 
tom of your mind, and in the light of transparent 
reflection made you ashamed of yourself, if not 
caused you to stand aghast at the wrong you see 
scored against you, as with the point of a dia- 
mond, on the page of your own heart? So was 
it indeed with Herod. He had not wholly got | 
rid of the prophet, by immuring him in that 
lonely cell, where he could hear as he lay awake 
in the night-watches only the whistling of the 
wind, and the dull wash of the waves of the 
Dead Sea near the castle walls. John had left 
a barbed arrow in Herod’s heart, and he could 
not draw it wut; but there it clung still, and 
rankled beneath his robe of gold and jewels, and 
mixed a sharp pang ever and anon with the 
sweetest of his pleasures. While under that 
camel-hair and that old leathern girdle, in the 
prison, the pulse was calm, for no guilty feeling 
made it intermit ; but the approval of conscience, 
the pledge of the approbation of God, gave un- 
broken peace. Which was the favored, the 
truly happy man of the two,—Herod, unable to 
drown self-upbraiding in feasting and wine, or 
the Baptist, with light at the centre, and a holy 
love there, which the cold and the gloom which 
enveloped him could not quench? God for 
him in the prison, and against his oppressor 
in the palace, and each one knowing the whole 
fact with respect to both ! 

Time wears on. Pleasure holds undisputed 
reign in the regal dwelling, and the momentary 
sorrow of Herod, at having enacted so dreadful 
a tragedy, seems whelmed and lost in the full 
tide of uninterrupted prosperity. But rumor, 
at length, bears dimly from afar, to the purlieus 
of the court, strange tidiugs of mighty works, 
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such as no living mortal had ever before beheld. 
And what a singular spectacle now! King 
Herod does not rebut the account with any 
sneezing scepticism. Lo, a thing strange and 
extrauordinary,—the murderer a believer! Some 
of the Jews denied the genuineness of the 
miracles performed before their eyes. Herod 
accepted them as a mere hint, a dim rumor, with- 
out ever havingseen. He believes that the man, 
whom he had slain, and whose very head had 
been put into the keeping of a Herodias’ revenge, 
has now got up out of his winding sheet, in 
which for months, his body has lain cold and 
mouldering, to perform what ? Wonderful deeds 
of Ownipotence, to which, when alive, he had 
never pretended. Ah! the voice of conscience, 
the never quite silenced voice, that will speak 
on in the most guilty heart; will make itself 
heard through all the inward stiflings of evil 
passion, and all the outward smotherings of a 
worldly life ; will grow tender in the very spot 
where it has been seared, and pure under the 
very baseness with which it has been polluted. 
Oh, the power of conscience, that could lay such 
a grasp on the soul of Herod,—Herod, the true 
son of that Herod, who, at the time of the birth 
of Jesus, had slain the innocent children, and 
filled Rome with the lamentations of Rachel 
mourning and not to be comforted, because her 
children were not! Yes, the power of couscience, 
I repeat; for I would that every one might 
stand in reverential awe before that which will, 
if not now, at some time, manifest its power, to 
the confusion and grief of all who do not revere 
it. For who is this tetrarch Herod, DOW 80 
quick to believe in the earthly resurrection of a 
man, whose ghastly visage he had seen brought 
in a charger? He—can it be believed ?—is a 
Sadducee, u member of that sect of whom we 
are told, that, like some persons still, they utterly 
rejected all idea of the resurrection of the dead, 
and held to the existence of neither angel nor 
spirit. He it is, a Sadducee of the Sadducees, 
that verily believes John the Baptist, whom he 
beheaded, has risen from the dead t For an 
energy within him, stronger than this curious 
and captious infidelity so ostentatiously paraded, 
has opened all the moral sensibilities of his na- 
ture; and the little sceptical creed which he 
had built in his speculative intellect, as a house 
on the sand, and of which he had made a proud 
worldly profession, is borne off upon the irresis- 
tible tide of feeling, which electrifies him into 
an admission of the supremacy of the spirit and 
of the reality of the powers of the world to 
come.— Select Thoughts.” 


He only isindependent who can maintain him- 
self by his own exertion, unaided and alone. 


Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, 
but she never has a large congregation- 
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Be Lovety.—Let your piety be winning by 
its loveliness. We sometimes excuse the bad 
temper and ill manners of a Christain by saying 
that religion may be grafted on acrab-stock ; but 
when a tree is grafted, it is expected to bear 
fruit according to the graft, and not according 
to the stock ; and the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith, meekness, temperance ; against such there 
is no law” 


LL 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 22, 1859. 


MarrigD, On the 8th of 12th mo. 1858, by Friends’ 
ceremony, JosePH Frits to Puese C. BirpsaLL, both 
of Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y. 

, On the 23d of 12th mo. 1858, according to 
the order of Friends, at a meeting held at Farming- 
ton, THomas Cox to Dorotuy W. Cocks. 


Dizp, At his residence, Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., 
9th mo. 9th, 1858, aged 71 years, lacking three days, 
Tuomas Fritts, a member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting. 


THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF 
YORK. 


FRIENDS IN NEW 


In 1656 several Friends arrived at Boston, 
and were the first who came to America. To 
prevent the speading of what was called their 
“ heretical doctrines,’ they were ordered to leave 
the colony. A part of them went to Oyster 
Bay, Long Island. From this they proceeded 
to Jamaica, Gravesend, and some other places, 
boldly preaching the truth of the Gospel. Not- 
withstanding the persecution to which they were 
subjected, many of the inhabitants embraced 
their views, and held their meetings in the fields 
and woods. 

In 1657, Gerard Roberts, a Friend and mer- 
chant of London, sent a vessel to America, in 
which came ten Friends—amongst whom were 
Robert Hodgson, Mary Witherhead and Dorothy 
Waugh. They landed in the Sixth month at 
New Amsterdam (now New York,) and were the 
first Friends who visited this part of the coun- 
try. 

The women were arrested for preaching in the 
streets, and confined separately in wet, miry 
dungeons, more than a week. They were then 
taken out, their hands tied behind them, led to 
a vessel, and sent to Rhode Island. 

Robert Hodgson went to Hempstead, Long 
Island, and held a meeting there. He was ar- 
rested, his Bible and papers taken from him, 
tied toa cart, and dragged through the woods 
to New Amsterdam, a distance of twenty miles, 
and thrust into a dungeon. He was sentenced 
to work with a negro two years at a wheelburrow, 
or pay a fine of 600 guilders. He was chained 
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to a barrow, and suffered much cruelty from 
those in whose charge he was. He was finally 
released, with several Friends from New Eng- 
land, through the intercession of Governor 
Stuyvesant’s sister. 

In 1666, Jobu Burnyeat arrived at New York, 
and ‘‘spent some time there among Friends in 
going through their meetings.” Again in 1671 
he visited New York, and attended the Half- 
Year’s Meeting at Oyster Bay. This appears to 
be the first established Meeting for Discipline in 
the State of New York. 

George Fox arrived in Maryland in 1672, and, 
after attending some meetings there, proceeded 
northwards through Delaware and New Jersey; 
and, crossing over to Gravesend, passed on to 
Flushing, and thence to the Half-Year’s Meet- 
ing at Oyster Bay. 

The earliest record of Quarterly Meetings is 
in 1676, one being held in that year at Flushing. 
In 1680 a Quarterly Meeting was held at Jericho, 
and one at Gravesend : and in 1687 another at 
Mantinecock. Whether these were independent 
of each other, or whether they constituted one 
meeting, held occasionally at each place, the 
records do not show. From some circumstances 
it is supposed there was but one meeting, and 
that the minutes bear date at each of the places 
named, according as they were held at either of 
them. 

In 1684 a Monthly Meeting was held in New 
York. Meetings for worship were held at all of 
the places above named, and at the same time, 
or a few years later, at Westchester, Newtown, 
Bethpage, Jerusalem, and some other places. 

These meetings were subordinate to New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting until 1695, when they 
were set off by that meeting, and, with other 
meetings in the State of New York, formed a 
new one under the name of New York Yearly 
Meeting—held at Flushing until 1777, and then 
at Westbury until 1794, in which year it was 
removed to the city of New York. 

By the early records it appears that the first 
Yearly Meeting was held at Flushing in 1692, 
although perhaps not officially set off from New 
England until 1695.—Anti-Slavery Standard. 


An erect bodily attitude is of vastly more im- 
portance to health than is generally imagined. 
Crooked bodily positions, maintained any length 
of time, are injurious, whether in a sitting, stand- 
ing, or lying position, sleeping or waking. To 
sit with the body leaning forward on the sto- 
mach, or one side, with the heels elevated tu a 
level with the head, is not only in bad taste, but 
it is exceedingly detrimental to health, cramps 
the stomach, presses the vital organs, interrupts 
the free motion of the chest, and enfeebles the 
functions of the abdominal thoracic organs, and, 
in fact, unbalances the whole muscular system. 
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Many children become slightly hump-backed or 
severely round shouldered by sleeping with their 
head raised upon a high pillow. When any per- 
son finds it easier to sit or stand, or walk or sleep 
in a crooked position than a straight one, such a 
person may be sure his muscular system is badly 
deranged, and the more careful he is to preserve 
a straight or upright position, and get back to 
nature again, the better. 


Three Lectures on the Early History of the So- 
ciety of Friends, in Bristol and Somerset- 
shire, by Witt1aAM TANNER. 

(Continued from page 6914) 


The need of establishing meetings for discipline 
was very early perceived by George Fox, and 
with him originated, for the most part, the dis- 
ciplinary system which has siuce obtained amongst 
us. Some years had elapsed before the connex- 
ion between these meetings was fully established. 
In some instances the County or Quarterly Meet- 
ings were the first which were held, whilst in 
others a few neighboring meetings were joined 
together as a Monthly Meeting: the Monthly 
Meetings being afterwards made subordinate to 
the Quarterly, and these again to the National or 
Yearly Meeting. The first meeting for disci- 
pline held in this part of the country appears to 


have been the Quarterly Meeting for Somerset- 


shire. Its record of minutes commences with a 
mecting held at Ilchester, in 1668; but George 
Fox speaks of being at a General Meeting in 
Somersetshire, in 1663, (both the National and 
County Meetings were at first called “General 
Meetings ;”) and among the manuscripts in 
James Dix’s collection there is an account of a 
still earlier meeting held atGlastonbury, the 27th 
of Fourth month, 1659. I believe this paper to 
contain a copy of the earliest record of a meeting 
for discipline held in this part of the country. 
The names of forty-five Friends are appended ‘to 
the minutes, or ‘ proposals,” as they are called. 
These proposals are to the following effect, viz. : 
First, That care be taken that all sufferings 
of Friends for conscience’s sake be collected in 
each meeting, and forwarded to a Friend ap- 
pointed to record them. Second, That if any 
difference should arise amongst Friends, which 
in love and the spirit of meekness shall not be 
composed or ended between themselves, they 
shall lay it before some Friends of their own 
meeting, or others, who in the wisdom of God, 
may judge thereof, and end the same; but that 
if it cannot be so ended, it shall be brought to 
be determined at the General Meeting. Third, 
That Friends, who are servants, should not leave 
their employers, or employers dismiss their ser- 
vants without due notice. Fourth, That Friends 
be desired to bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord; and that such 
as are capable be instructed, or kept employed, 
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(hat none live idle in the creation. Fifth, That 
all Friends who are not provided, may speedily 
procure burying places. Sixth, That if any 
Friend be indebted, and unable to discharge the 
same without the assistance of Friends, the mat- 
ter should be inquired into at the General Meet- 
ing. Seventh, That a register be kept in every 
meeting of all marriages, births, and burials, and 
the particulars sent to the Friend appointed to 
record the sufferings. Eighth, That care be 
taken to collect and maintain the stock of public 
moneys for the relief of poor Friends, and de- 
fraying other public charges. Two treasurers to 
be appointed (one in the north and the other in 
the south of the county,) who shall disburse the 
moueys as the General Meeting shall direet, or 
as they, with the consent of four other Friends 
shall judge meet; and render an account to the 
meeting. Ninth, That if a necessity be laid on 
any Friend to write or print any book for the 
service of truth, the copies be first tried and 
weighed by such persons as are able to judge in 
the wisdom of God, and the same being approved, 
the charge of printing (above what is raised by 
the sale of the book) may be borne by the public 
stock. That care be taken to distribute such 
books as are thus printed, for gratuitous circula- 
tion. 

At a second General Meeting, or adjournment 
of the former, held a month later, a long minute 
was adopted in relation to marriage, the substance 
of which was, that before the parties intending 
to marry concluded “any contract,” the matter 
should be “ propounded to two or three’ “to 
judge thereof; if they object not, that then it be 
published to Friends of the meeting, or meetings, 
to which the parties belong,” at “the end” of 
the meeting, “the parties being present:’’ that 
if after a lapse of fourteen days no obstruction 
arise, the said “intention shall be published in 
the market town next” to the residence of each 
party, ‘‘on a market day, in time and place of 
full market, by the party himself, or some other 
person, as the parties think fit, or at the end of 
the General Meeting, or meetings, to which the 
party or parties belong, so that it be publicly 
done.” ‘That fourteen days after such publica- 
tion (at the least)’ the marriage should take 
place “at the end of a meeting, or at and before 
an assembly of Friends” not “less than ten in 
number,” “a certificate” to be “ signed by four 
at least of the men present, and the marriage to 
be then registered.” Any obstruction arising in 
relation to marriage to be reported to the Gene- 
ral Meeting: certificates of marriage to be shown 
to some public magistrate soon after the marriagg. 

The only other minute of this second meeting, 
refers to the collections to be made for the pub- 
lie stock, and directs that all meetings, *‘ on the 
south and south-west of Mendip,” should seod 
their collections “‘to a Friend of Puddimore ;” 
and that meetings on the north or north-east of 
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Mendip should send theirs to a Friend at Salt- 
ford. There is another paper in the same col- 
lection, signed G.F., containing most of the 
suggestions embodied. in these proposals of the 
Somersetshire meeting; and a third, without 
date, but issued apparently about the same time, 
in which various objects are recommended to the 
different meetings, such as the keeping up of 
meetings for worship, the extension of private 
admonition to delinquents in a “tender, meek 
spirit,” and speaking to them, if needful, before 
two or three witnesses, before making complaint 
to the Church; the care of the goods of Friends 
travelling in the ministry, and of those who are 
in prison; and the extension of private advice 
and care to ministers. Various quotations of 
apostolic counsel, bearing on the different rela- 
tions of life, are given in this paper. It will be 
observed that the duties which devolved on this 
Somersetshire Meeting include those which were 
subsequently left to the care of the subordinate 
Monthly Meetings. And for years after the es- 
tablishment of the latter, the respective provinces 
of these meetings were not clearly defined. De- 
linquents were sometimes dealt with by the 
Monthly and sometimes by the Quarterly Meet- 
ing: and cases which had been breught under 
the care of the former were often carried forward 
to the latter for final decision. The attention of 
these early meetings for discipline was often oc- 
cupied with the sufferings attendant on persecu- 
tion, and committees were appointed “ to take 
care of the affairs of the prison, and to see that 
nothing be lacking to them that suffer for the 
testimony of a good conscience.* Other Friends 
Were appointed to attend the Assizes and Ses. 


sions, to assist those who were under prosecu- 
tion. 


The range of the Mendip Hills has continued 
to form the boundary of one of the Monthly 
Meetings in the County of Somersét, viz., the 
north division ; but the southern and western 
part of the county was soou afterwards divided 
into two, and subsequently into four Monthly 
Meetings: and these have again been united 
into two. In the year 1691, the middle division, 
containing Street, Glastonbury, &c., was sepa- 
rated from the south division, which included 
Yeovil, Shepton Mallet, Puddimore, &¢.: but 
most of the meetings which remained in existence 
in the latter were joined to the middle division 
in 1783. Again in the west division, Minehead 
and some other meetings were formed into a dis- 
tinct Monthly Meeting in 1691, but were reab- 
sorbed into the west division in 1761. The min- 
wes of Minehead Monthly Meeting appear to be 
lost: those of the north commence first month, 
1667, two months earlier than those of the Two 
Weeks Meeting in Bristol: those of the west in 
1676 ; and those of the south in 1687. 





*Minutes of Qarterly Meeting for Somerset, 1682. 


Another paper, which appears to have been 
issued by one of the Somersetshire General 
Meetings, contains lists of Friends by whom the 
business of the different Monthly Meetings was 
to be transacted. It may be said by those who 
object to birthright membership, that in the ar- 
rangement by which the exercise of the disci- 
pline was committed to a few persons, a correct- 
ive was provided (which has since been lost) for 
the otherwise objectionable course of treating all 
the attenders of a congregation who had not been 
disowned as members of the Church. I shall 
have something to say as to the working of this 
restrictive system in my next Lecture. But 
supposing we should find that this system worked 
badly in the long run, this would not prove that 
its introduction at the early period of which I 
speak, was an error. Its adoption or rejection 
appears to me to bea matter of allowable ar- 
rangement. And if some of my friends should 
say to me that this question is, in their view, 
one of principle rather than of arrangement ; and 
that under a system of birthright membership, 
such restriction is absolutely required, I would 
ask them to consider that the restrictive system 
can only be carried out by the exercise of supe- 
rior authority like that of the Queen over the 
Church of England; or by self-ap pointment, like 


that which the fiction of apostolic succession in- © 


volves; or by the general consent or appoint- 
ment of the other members of the meeting. The 
latter is the only course which could be pursued 
in our own Society. In other words, those who 


are imagined to be wnjit to undertake the con-. 


duct of the discipline would have to take part in 
the appointment of others to perform this duty! 
Do not such considerations point to the conclu- 
sion, that the bringing forth good fruit in this 
matter of church government, (as in everything 
else,) is dependent on the goodness of the tree ; 
on the*condition of the congregation; that 
where spiritual life, in the main, prevails, and is 
allowed free scope, good results will follow; but 
that whenever it becomes low or extinct, no form 
or system whatever will insure good church gov- 
ernment? In the earlier times, of which I am 
speaking, it is easy to perceive that the hetero- 
geneous character of the congregations may have 
rendered such selection needful. In Bristol it 
was felt to be aserious thing that so many 
should be excluded from all meetings except- 
ing those for worship, and in 1697, a Quar- 
terly Reading Meeting was established for the 
children and servants of Friends; and there is 
a mention in the minutes of the Men’s Meeting 
having adopted “several articles and paragraphs 
containing tender counsel, advice, and caution 
for reading to the Quarterly Meeting.” 

The manner in which the selection of Friends 
to attend meetings for discipline was made, was 
probably different in different meetings. The 
following minutes of the north division of Somer- 
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set Monthly Mecting’ was adopted in 1667, just 
after its establishment: ‘ It is desired that one 
Friend at the least, at each meeting, do give at- 
tendance at cach General Quarterly Meeting, and 
also at each Monthly Meeting, and that [the] 
Friend or Friends who do come to such meet- 
ings have the consent of the major.part of the 
meeting to which he do belong; and that he 
motion nothing here as from the meeting, but | 
only what is the mind and sense of the major 
part of the meeting: yet not limiting or restrain- 
ing any Friend, but all may come in their free- | 
dom, and speak their judgment; but not in the! 
name of the meeting otherwise than aforesaid.” | 
I need hardly say that the principle of deciding | 
by majorities has never been generally recog. | 
nized by our Society. ‘The desire of its mem-| 
bers has been to form their conclusions in ac- | 
cordance with ‘the mind of the Spirit ;” and it 
has often been instructive to observe that where 
this desire has been maintained and accompanied 
by brotherly condescension, those who have dif- 
fered widely in opinion, have at length been 
brought to agree. But infallible as are the dic- 


tates of the Spirit of Truth, there is a great 
liability even on the part of the renewed mind 
to misapprehend them; and in cases in which 
opinion continues to be divided, the testimony 
of numbers cannot be overlooked without en- 
dangering the relationship in which we stand 


one to another as brethren. In a minute of the. 
north division Monthly Meeting, in 1702, com- | 
plaint is made of the character of some who at- 
tended that meeting; and it is requested that ' 
Friends of each particular meeting would meet | 
the first day before each Monthly Meeting, and 
make choice of two Friends to attend it—a duty | 
which afterwards devolved on preparative méet- 
ings, when these were established in 1754. Re- 
presentatives to the Quarterly Meeting seem at | 
first to have been named by the particular meet- 
ings, and those to the Yearly Meeting by the 
Monthly Meetings. 


(To be continued.) 


INTERESTING FOSSIL BONES IN PHILADELPHIA. 


* Puapetpata, Dec. 17, 1858. 

A remarkable exhibition of fossil bones was 
made by Mr. Foulke and Dr. Leidy, before the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, at a very full meet- 
ing last evening, to which the attention of 
the readers of the Tribune should be called, 
because the new light which it shed upon, and 
the greatly enhanced interest it gave to the 
common bone contents of the innumerable marl 
pits of the Atlantic seaboard, make it, in a scien- 
tific light, the duty, and probably will make it 
the pleasure, of the intelligent and liberal-mind- 
ed living in their vicinity to watch their period- 
ical excavation, and secure still more valuable 
relics than any yet discovered. It is a long 
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story, but a true one, a new one, and we are in- 
clined to think it here rather a brilliant one ; 
one, iu fact, worth the telling. 

A month or two ago, according to Mr. Foulke’s 
graphic historical exordium, he visited a neigh- 
bor’s house near his own summer residence at 
Haddonfield, in New-Jersey, a few miles out 
from Camden, on the Camden and Atlantic Rail- 
road ; and, in the course of conversation, Mr. 
Hopkins described from memory some teeth and 
vertebree which had been thrown out from a 
maral pit on his property not less than twenty 
years ago. One by one they had been given 
away to curious friends or casual acquaintances 
or lost. He could remember no long or large 
bones, but only teeth and vertebra. Receiving 
permission to reopen the spot, Mr. Foulke set 
a gang of marl diggers to work at the bottom 
of a small ravine near where it opens upon 
Cooper’s Creek, and about twenty feet below the 
surrounding farm land of the neighborhood. 
Three or four feet of soil brought the workmen 
to the face of the marl, and discovering the old 
digging, went down along its edge, six or seven 
feet, through a small bed of shells, to where the 
bones had been exhumed. And here, sure 
enough, were the rest of them untouched ; a hind 
thigh-bone, 40 inches long, a shin bone, 35 
inches long, a splint bone to match, an arm 
bone, 19 inches long, with one of the fore arm 
bones to match, dozens of vertebra, neck, back 
and tail, huge masses of the pelvis and shoulder 
blade, some few bones of the foot or toe joints, 
and a tooth ; all lying upon a second bed of shells. 
As the teeth were all important and most liable 
to be disturbed, the soil of the pit was redug 
and carefully examined, and with great success. 

When Dr. Leidy was informed of the discovery, 
he and some other members of the Academy, 
Mr. Lea and Dr. Le Conte among them, saw 
nothing in it but the common occurrence of mas- 
todon or mammoth bones entombed in an ancient 
bog. On going to the rooms to which they had 
been with care conveyed, he recognized at a 
glance the evidences of their reptitian char- 
acter. Since then, weeks of patient adjustment 
and study have resulted in the noble lecture 
which he gave us last evening upon the Hadro- 
saurus Foulki of the Green Sand of America. 

He first enumerated the indications of reptilian 
form ; the thigh bone ossified, not like the mam- 
mal’s from half a dozen centers, but from one 
single centre as in the iguana, alligator, &c., and 
furrowed at the ends with the large blood vessels 
of reptile joints instead of being smooth as in all 
mammalians. The whole form of the bones was 
different and the vertebre of the tail were armed 
above with the backward leaning processes, and 
below with the loosely shaped, and likewise baek- 
ward leaning spines, which characterize the 
powerful long, thin, deep reptilian tail. The 
teeth were also reptilian, but not carnivorous like 
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the crocodiles, but herbivorous like the iguana’s,) day and see at a glance what thousands of other 
and most curiously shaped and set. eyes have failed to note, and anew story will 

The creature was evidently of unimagined |at once be written for the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
dimensions. Its hind leg bones, when put to-|tainment of the wise. The fragment alluded to, 
gether, would reach seven feet, upon which the|}when thus compared, showed plainly that its 
pelvis and back bone and upper skin would still | whole had been about four feet ten inches long— 
goon making it nine or ten feet high upon the | twoincheslongerthan the longest bone ever found ; 
haunches. On the contrary, the fore legs were; and what must have been the dimensions of the 
so disproportionately short that, had they been | wearer of the thigh, what the height of the liv- 


found at a different time or in a different place, jing, gnawing, floundering tripod of which it was 
no anatomist would have hesitated to assign them jone of the legs, must be left to the imagination 
to animals of different kinds, or at least to dif- |to portray. Horace, in a jolly mood, has drawn 
ferent individuals ; but the animal which this|the picture of a herd of whales browsing among 
one most resembles, discovered in an English | the thickets of a wood, and calls them the flock of 


rock of the same age by Dr. Mantell, shows the | Proteus, but Edgar Poe himself never could have 
fore and hind legs equally dissimilar. The fact | dreamed of a herd of alligator kangaroos as large 
ng doubt is, that we have here the relics of a|as two-story log cabins, with tails as long as 
kangaroo-like alligator, of more than mammoth | their wood-yards, not gnashing together like roll- 
size, living near the great tertiary rivers and|ing mili squeezers set with railroad spikes at one 
lagoons, and feeding on the vegetation, as it sat|another, but lovingly nibbling the long under 
erect on its vast hind legs, supported by its tail.| branches of the fir forest, fragments of which, 
To get at its length, Dr. Leidy took the number | turned to brown coal or lignite, and surcharged 
of neck and back vertebra common to all kinds| with sulphuret of iron, were found together with 


The coniferous character of this 
ancient vegetation was shown by Dr. Hammond, 
who exhibited microscopic drawings of the me- 
dullary rays and small, round pits or cells which 
characterize the wood of that family of trees. 

There was also a copralite or small ball of ex- 
crement in which the point of a tooth and sqme 
fish scales were observed. 

The family must have been very extensive, 
for Dr. Leidy is now able to recognise its re- 
ous and very beautiful arrangement, the readers| presentation by some before enigmatical frag- 
of the Tribune must refer hereafter to the plates, | ments from Nebraska and from the Lower Mis- 
which will, of course, accompany the papers to|sissippi. The formation, we know, extended 
be published in the journal of the Academy. | across the Continent, because its shells are found 
Certainly no one who saw the Doctor’s diagrams, |from Mexico to the Arctic Sea, and on Van- 
and heard his lucid explanations last evening, |couver’s Island. At the time this Haddonfield 
failed to have sensations worthy the intelligent |individual browsed in the Valley of the Dela- 
inhabitants of a world, in every age of which |ware—for of course he did not live at Haddon- 
Divine invention revelled in the luxuries of| field, at that time many fathoms under sea—the 
form. Gulf-stream passed up the immense strait or nar- 

The enormous size of this creature was ex-|row tertiary ocean, bounded on the east by the 
posed by a comparison of its thigh bone with |rocks of Missouri, Iowa and lake Superior, and 
one of a mammoth in the Academy collection, |on the west by the Rocky Mountains, into the 
only two-thirds as long; but what was the as-|Northern Sea. The climate of the Delaware 
tonishment felt to see the Doctor lift from the | was at that time deprived of its present equatorial 
table a fragment of a thigh bone nearly half as|winds from the south-east, but was equally well 
long again, describing its reception some years! secured from the north-westers which come out 


ago from the same district, and its being stowed | from the center of the British possessions. The 


away asan uncharacteristic, and therefore for | average cold was no doubt greater, but the varia- 
the time being worthless specimen, since there tion less severe. England was then as damp as 
were no more perfect bones of the same shape | now, but much colder, and the mountains of Seot- 
with which to compare it and determine its re-|land were covered with ice and snow. Yet the 
lations. This is one of many examples constant- | iguanodop, cousin of the hadrosaurus, found him- 
ly afforded by collections, of the possible future self comfortable there. As whales can exist in 
value of all objects of natural history when pro-|jevery zone of latitude, as mammoths and ele- 
perly labelled and arranged. Some happy ac-' phants once lived on the shores of the Siberian 
cident is sure to come to the relief of the most| Circumpolar Sea as well as in the jungles of 
helpless of fossils, the most shapeless of frag- | India, so no doubt these gigantic two-legged sau- 


ments. The master’s eye will pass along wan ihene made their earthquaking hops as friskly in 


ef reptiles, and averaged the number of tail|the bones. 
vertebrae between the hundred in a tail of the 
iguana and the twenty or thirty in the tail of 
the crocodile, and thus fixed the probable length 
of the whole creature at twenty-tive feet. Its 
tail must have been three feet deep; its neck 
thin and its head no doubt small. Its teeth are 


but two inches long, but set in such a tessalated 
wall around the mouth as to make a formidable 
cutting and grinding apparatus. For this curi- 
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cold and heat, whenever the continental rivers 
ran strong and the ocean shore was near. 

Mr. Lee’s description of the accompanying 
tertiary shells would be too technical for general 
readers, but the wish expressed by the Academy 
to have more care taken of such relics cannot be 
too forcibly reiterated. When a bone is struck, 
it should have the marl carefully scraped from 
it with a knife or trowel, and its cross fractures 
noticed. If possible, a rough sketch of it as.it 
lies should be made, so that if it fall to pieces 
when taken up, as it is very likely to do, there 
may be no mistake in reconstructing it. The 
smallest fragments neara bone are valuable, and 
all the pieces found should be labelled. The 
gentlemen who have made this discovery have 
visited several other pits along the line of out- 
crop, and learned that the finding of bones is a 
common occurrence. The workmen near Wood- 
bury say that always in dry seasons, when they 
are permitted to reach the lowest strata of marl, 
they turn out large bones. The number of 
skeletons, therefore, that might be thus obtained, 
is very great, and probably innumerable precious 
collections have been scattered and destroyed 
during the many years in which the marl has 
been excavated for manure. Gentlemen from 
Virginia tell us that the Virginian pits are equal- 
ly prolific. A new lease of excitement is made 
by geology to collectors, and a new page begun 
in the science. 





















THE MARRIAGE VOW, 


Speak it not lightly —’tis a holy thing, 

A bond enduring through long distant years, 
When joy o’er thine abode is hovering, 

Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears; 
Recorded by an angel’s pen on high, 

And must be questioned in eternity. 


Speak it not lightly ; though the young and gay, 

Are thronging round thee now, with tones of mirth, 
Let not the holy promise of to-day, 

Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth, 
But ever bright and sacred may it be, 

Stored in the treasure cell of memory. 


Life will not prove all sunshine, there will come 
Dark hours for all: O will ye, when the night 

Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did, in times when caim and bright, 

Seemed the sun path ye trod, untouched by care, 
And deemed the future like the present fair ? 


Eyes that now beam with health, may yet gyow dim, 

And cheeks of rose forget their early glow, 
Languor and pain assail each active limb, 

And lay, perchance, some worship’d beauty low: 
Then will ye gaze upon the altered brow, 

And love as fondly, faithfully as now? 


Should fortune frown on your defenceless head, 
Should storms o’ertake your bark on life’s dark sea. 

Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When hope her syren strain sang joyously, 

Will ye look up, though clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say “ Together we will bide the blast.” 


Age with its silvery locks comes stealing on, 
And brings the tottering step, the furrowed cheek, 
The eye from whence each lustrous gleam hath gone, 
And tbe pale lip, with accents low and weak, 
Will ye then think upon youP life’s gay prime, 
And smiling, bid Love triumph over time ? 





SOWING AND REAPING. 


Sow with a generous hand ; 
Pause not for toil or pain ; 
Weary not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 


Speak it not lightly! Oh, beware, beware |! 
’Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word, 
Lo! men and angels list the faith ye swear, 
And by the High and Holy One ’tis heard ; 
O then, kneel humbly at His altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep your marriage vow. 


Scatter the seed, and fear not, New York, M.N.W 


A table will be spread ; 
What matter if you are too weary 
To eat your hard-earned bread ; 
Sow, while the earth is broken, 
For the hungry must be fed. 


JAPANESE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


A good deal of curious information is com- 
Sow :—while the seeds are lying municated in the letters from Japan at the 
In the warm earth’s bosom deep, present time relative to the peculiarities of the 
And your warm tears fall upon it— Japanese nation. The opening of Japan to the 
They will stir in their quiet sleep ; commercial nations of the world has furnished 
And the green blades rise the quicker, to observant travellers an opportunity to study 


Perchance, for the tears you weep. 7 
: J ? human nature under new circumstances, and to 
Then sow—for the hours are fleeting, 


iad the anh eames Stk aes investigate the influence which seclusion from 
Aad cate anh les Gendell reap it, the rest of the world for a long period has upon 
Or if you shall have passed away a nation. At present we have nothing but 
Before the waving corn-fields glimpses at the outward life of the Japanese, yet 
Shall gladden the sunny day. these are very interesting. A correspondent of 
Sow ; and look onward, upward, the New York Herald gives the following ac- 
Where the starry light appears— count of the manner of doing business with 


Where, in spite of the coward’s doubting, foreigners at Nagasaki. 
on aan cea aaa The manner of doing business in this place 
Ton hawe an to-day in tears. is odd and very troublesome. In the first place, 


Adelaide Anne Proctor. \%0 One but government officers are allowed to 
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take any gold or silver money from a foreigner, 
under penalty of being disemboweled. All the 
specie that comes into the place is taken pos- 
session of by the government and custom house 
officers, and by them it is transferred to the 
imperial government officers at the seat of gov- 
ernment. To purchase any articles on shore 
you must first proceed to the proper officer and 
give him your specie. In return, he gives you 
the currency of the country, which consists of 
pieces of thick paper about an inch wide and 
four inches long, and they are marked taels, 
half-taels, one-hundredths of a tael, &c. They 
have the Dutch and Japanese characters upon 
them. A tael is twenty-three cents. With 
your pockets filled with this trash you can pro- 
ceed to make such little purchases as you may 
wish. You enter one of the splendid bazaars, 
filled with the rich wares of these people; you 
commence pricing the articles before you; you 
turn a little to the left or right, and close to 
your heels you perceive a Japanese Mandarin, or 
high official, with book, ink and pencil in hand. 
On inquiry, you find this individual to bea gov- 
ernment officer, who is standing by to take down 
all sales, the articles sold, the price paid; the 
object of which is that a correct account of all 
goods leaving the place may be accounted for at 
the Custom House, if it is not more than a tael’s | 
worth ; also that the government shall not be 
deprived of its export duties. For the first time 
since Nagasaki has been a seaport, bumboats 
have been permitted by the Japan government | 
to come off alongside of this ship, pretty well | 
supplied with fowls, fish, eggs, fruits, &c , all of . 
which have been sold at low prices—good fat | 
fowls $2 50 per dozen; eggs six and eight | 
cents per dozen ; fine fresh fish two cents per | 
pound; nice good Japan coffee, which is of a) 
very fine quality, only three cents per pound. 
In each boat came a government officer, who | 
kept a strict account of all rates, Xe. 

The Japanese received our people on their | 
recent visit in a very cordial manner, and mani- 
fested a liberality in extending to them courteous | 
attentions, allowing officers and men perfect | 
liberty to go on shore and ramble about, Xc., 
that is certainly remarkable for a people whose 
national policy has hitherto been marked by an 
excessive jealousy of forcigners. 

The Japanese dwellings are mostly of one or 
two stories, oddly formed and unattractive in 
appearance. They have neither doors nor win- 
dows upon the street side, but open in the rear 
upon handsome gardens or courtyards. Conse- 
quently the streets, which are wide and neat, 
have quite a lonely appearance. The population 
keep housed up until towards night, and to a 
stranger it looks like a deserted city. The 
Japanese men are generally stout and well built; 
nearly all of them have fine black hair; they 
shave the upper front part of the head, the rest 
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of their hair being nicely combed to the top of 
the head, where it is tied up into a sort of wig, 
which looks very odd, but neat. Many of them 
wear nothing but a sack or cloth, which is se- 
cured just above the hips, leaving the rest of 
their person, above their hips and below their 
knees exposed. The wealthy portion of them 
dress very neat in silks, crapes, Xc., in their 
native costume, which sometimes consists of the 
large trowsers, hat, gown and scarf. 

Some of the Japanese women are very hand- 
some. The Japanese pay great respect to their 
dead, and their burial places are beautiful en- 
closures. Elegant and expressive monuments 
and grave-stones abound in them. The corres- 
pondent above quoted says they are the hand- 
somest he ever beheld in any part of the world. 
Some of them have human figures sculptured in 
bas relief on their front ; others had inscriptions 
and images of rare beauty elegantly carved upon 
them. The graves are not more than four feet 
long, for the reason that they bury all their 
dead in a sitting position. Around the monu- 
ments and graves are to be seen beautiful trees, 
shrubbery and other choice plants, growing up, 
hiding almost from view the little mound of 
earth beneath which some fond one is sleeping. 

Ail accounts agree in representing the Japan- 
ese as a very acute and intelligent race, showing 
themselves very apt scholars. At the Dutch 
machine shop at Nagasaki, Japanese draftsmen 
went on board and took a sketch of her engines 
and spars, and of the vessel herself. Three days 
after this visit, there was to be seen, in what 
is called the Russian factory a beautiful minia- 
ture of the Mississippi. The hull was of lacquer- 
ed wood ; the rigging of twisted glass ; her wheel- 
houses, smoke stack, and boats hanging to their 
davits were as complete as if it was the ship 
herself. It was admitted by all to be a master- 
piece. The annexed description is given of 


| their workshops : 


“‘ We visited several of the workshops of all 
trades, and we found that all work was carried 
on in an entirely different way from that in our 
own country. ‘The carpenters and cabinetmakers 
all sit down to saw or plane their stock. We 
entered a blacksmith’s shop. Here we found 
the forge in blast, while two men were sitting 
down, one on each side of the anvil, hammering 
out a large piece of iron. The one with the 
sledge hammer seemed to sling it as easy in the 
sitting posture as our own smiths do standing. 
While they heat their iron, they hang toa hook 
in the roof of the establishment, over the fire, a 
pot in which they are at the same time cooking 
their rice._ In this shop we saw a hole (or arti- 
ficial forge) dug in the ground, in which was a 
coal fire, which was kept up by a small bellows 
running under the ground. In front of this 
novel forge sat a small boy, who was hard at work 
with both hands making nails, while the bellows 
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he kept in motion with the toes of his left foot. 
It was 2 novel sight to see with what rapidity he 
kept up the blast, his toes working like a lady’s 
fingers on a piano.”—Boston Weekly Journal. 


. 
SMILES, 


Few know the value of a smile, and but few 
of these think: of its value in the school room ; 
they may think of it, ’tis true, but on/y think 
of—never put it into practice. Many go into 
the school-room with a face bearing upon its 
surface hard lines of thought and care—they 
pass along amid the pleasant fields, and see not 
the freshness, the greenness, the beauty of all 
around ; they hear not the merry carroling of 
the birds. The sweet songsters as they warble 
their morning songs of praise have no music for 
them ; for the lines about the mouth, the slight 
frown upon the brow, the downward, thoughtful 
look, throws a gloom upon all. As this teacher 
passes a group of larger students, the tone be- 
comes lower, and the conversation flags :—and 
if he should happen to pause beside them, they 
are all abashed, and none ventures to say not 
even a pleasant “‘ good morning.” It is go rare 
a thing for him tostop, they donot know what it 
means—think one of them has been guilty of 
some misdemeanor; even the smile upon his 
countenance is so strange a thing, they know 
not what to think, but suppose that some one 
has done something very funny. 

He passes on, a circle of little ones he next 
meets; their eyes are opened wonderingly at 
“the teacher’—and the young voices so busily 
prattling are instantly hushed, and the laugh 
resounds no more until he is safe out of hearing. 
In school hours, some trouble occurs in recita- 
tion—this one does not speak loud enough— 
that one too fast—another too slow, and so on. 
The teacher says they must do so and so, and 
they do not know how, and are afraid to ask. 

Teachers, be not afraid of smiles; there is a 
charm in them, a mysterious attraction, that is 
endowed with strength to, win Jittle hearts, and 
retain large ones. Give the little ones a smile, 
and there is in that smile a sympathetic chord, 
which finds a corresponding one vibrating in 
their own hearts; it will lead them to you step 
by step, until they tell you all their hopes, their 
troubles, and their fears. When you smile with 
them, you sympathise with them so far, and 
sympathy is the great bond of union—it is a 
something which binds friend to friend, parent 
to child, teacher to pupil. 

Children need sympathy, they long for it, they 
cannot be happy without it; and no school can 
be a happy one, or have a successful teacher un- 
less there is something in common—alike in- 
teresting both to teacher and scholar. 

And to do this the teacher must be the first 
to advance toward an avquaintance with his 
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scholars ; so he must of necessity speak to them 
smilingly and kindly, for a smile will go half 
way any time towards making an acquaintance, 
and he will be making friends of them all, and 
they will return home, and the first question as 
a matter of course, will be “ Well John, how do 
you like your new teacher?” “ Oh! very well, 
he is so nice; why, he said ‘good morning’ to 
us all, and he never saw us befure—and he ask- 
ed us if we were cold, and he laughed, and said 
he had such a big little family, that it would 
take him all day to get acquainted with us; but 
it didn’t, for I knew him before noon—and he 
is so nice.” 

Children cannot tell why they like a teacher 
at first, but they ‘now it; they know he smiles 
upon them. and they feel there is something in 
common between them: they can smile together, 
and laugh together, and very soon they will 
learn together. A little girl will say “he 
smiled upon me, and asked me to get this les- 
son,” and I will try very hard. Another bright- 
eye’d scholar, a little boy, will think, why, he 
spoke to me as though I were a man, and I 
must try and be one, ‘Thus the days will pass, 
sunshine in the house, as well as sunshine out— 
the smile upon the teacher’s face, will be a bow 
of promise to them all; it will be a sign of hap- 
piness, for they know he smiles when he is 
pleased, and lets them know it. 

So teachers, and friends of little children, be 
not afraid of smiles ; they bring gladness to the 
school-room; they are like the sun-light to 
drooping flowers, that rests lovingly upon them, 
until it restores them to new life and vigor, and 
awakes an answering warmth in the fallen 
leaves ; and the little blossoms lift up their 
heads, and smile a grateful return, and give out 
their fragrance to the sun-light, to nourish and 
to kiss. R. ANNIE. 

Del. Co. American. 
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THE POWER OF STEAM. 


A pint of water may be evaporated by two 
ounces of coal. In its evaporation it swells into 
two hundred and sixteen gallons of steam, with a 
mechanical force sufficient to raise a weight of 
thirty-seven tons a foot high. The steam thus 
produced has a pressure equal to that of common 
atmospheric air; and by allowing it to expand, 
by virtue of its clasticity, a further mechanical 
force may be obtained, at least equal in amount 
to the former. A pint of water, therefore, and 
two ounces of common coal, are thus rendered 
capable of doing as much work as is equivalent 
to seventy-four tons raised a foot high. The 
circumstances under which the steam engine is 
worked on a railway are not favorable to the 
economy of fuel; nevertheless, a pound of coke 
buraed in a locomotive engine will evaporate 
about five pints of water. In their evaporation 
they will exert a mechanical force sufficient to 
draw two tons weight on the railway a distance 
of one mile in two minutes. The great pyramid 
of Egypt stands upon a base measuring 700 feet 
each way, and is five hundred feet high, its 
weight being twelve thousand seven hundred and 
sixty millions of pounds. It is stated that in 
constructing this prodigious pile, one hundred 
thousand men were constantly employed for 
twenty years. Now, however, by means of steam, 
the materials of this pyramid could be raised 
from the ground to their present position by the 
combustion of about four hundred and eighty 
tons of coal.— Public Ledger. 


ITEMS OF NEWS. 


The President of the United States has informed the 
Senate that the vessel Wanderer has landed a cargo of 
Africans in Georgia; also, that every effort is being 
made to bring the guilty parties to justice; butit is not 
expedient now to make public the correspondence on 
the subject. 

The Pacific Rail Road bill is now before the Senate. 
Oae member proposes to amend that the eastern ter- 
minus be at the most eligible spot on the western 
boundary of Missouri, and, to make it more accepta- 
ble, would have three branch roads, viz: one running 
eastward, one south to New Orleans, and one north to 
Sioux City, connecting with the Northern cities,—all 
connecting with the trunk road about longitude 102°, 
a little.north of the Canadian River. It must be re- 
membered that the required route is not from the At- 
Jantic, but from the Mississippi valley to the Pacific. 
This route would accommodate all sections. 

Two bills are before the Legislature of North Caro- 
lina, now in session, which, taken together, give to the 
free colored people resident therein, the choice of re- 
moving out of the State within two years, of choosing 
an owner for themselves, or of being sold at public 
auction for the benefit of common schools. 

The bill which bas been pending in the Georgia 
Senate for the repeal of that clause of the Constitution 
of the State, prohibiting the African slave trade, came 
up as the special order on the 24th October, and was 
lost by yeas 46, nays 47. 

The Beaton Zraveller states that a gentleman of Bos- 
ton has made an offer to the Corporation of Harvard 
College of the sum $50,000, the income of which is to 
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be used for the preservation and increase of Agassiz’s 
wonderful museum ; that he refuses to have any part 
expended on a building, or in salaries; and also re- 
fuses to have his name connected with it. This last 
provision is in order that the rest of the plan, which 
is absolutely essential, at least so fer as the building 
is concerned, may be carried out by others—yferhaps 
by the State. 

The communication between England and Germany 
by means of the submarine cable to Embden, has now 
been fairly established, and messages to and from Eng- 
land have been correctly transmitted. The estimate 
is that 40,000 messages will be sent annually by that 
route. 

The inbabitants of St. Ubes, Portugal, have experi- 
enced a fearful earthquake. The first shock lasted 
from ten to fifteen seconds ; after an interval of nearly 
three hours this was followed by another shock, last- 
ing six seconds. The loss of life was very grent. 

The peasants of the Government of Kovno took, in 
their churches, a eolemn pledge that they would drink 
no more brandy. They bave kept this promise so 
well that the sale of brandy in the shops is but one- 
twelfth of what it was, and it is now sold only on the 
principal routes. Many distilleries have been obliged 
to give up their business, at least for a time. 

Projects for the execution of the Suez Canal have 
been thoroughly examined in all their details, by men 
whose names give the highest authurity to their de- 
liberations. ‘Ihe record of their sessions establishes 
the fact that, in less than two years, and at an expendi- 
ture of less than $3,000,000, a passage will be opened 
for a portion of the navigation between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Red Sea. 

Isabella Begg, the youngest sister of Robert Burns, 
the poet, and the sole surviving child of the family 
circle of which he was the elder brother, died recently 
at her residence, near Ayr. 


THE PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frock anp Meau.—The Flour market is more active 
and prices higher. The sales of superfine are at $5 5025 
61 for extra, and $5 75 a $6 25 for extra family. The 
sales to the retailers and bakers are within the range of 
the same figures, and fancy lots from $6 25 up to $7 50. 
Sales of Rye Flour and Corn Meal continue limited. 
The former is held at $387. Corn Meal is wanted 
at $3 50 per barrel for Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—The receipts of Wheat are light, with little 
inquiry. Sales of Southern and Pennsylvania at $1 28 
a $1 30 per bushel for fair and prime Ked, and $1 40 
a $1 50 for prime White. Ryeis steady and in demand 
at 85 cts. Corn is in good demand; new ranges at 
78 a 80 cts. Oats are steaty. Sales of prime Dela- 
ware at 46 cts., and Penhsylvania at 48 cents. A lot 
of Ohio Barley sold at 70 cents. 

CLOVERSEED meets a fair inquiry at $6 52 a $6 37 
per 64 lbs. for fair and prime quality. Sales of 
Timothy at $2 12. Sales of Flaxseed at $1 70. 
| YBERRY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
The Spring Session of this School, taught by 
Jane Hillborn and Sisters, will commenee the 21st of 
2d mo. 1859, and continue twenty weeks, The course 
of instruction embraces all the branches of a liberal 
English education. 

Terms.—$60 per session, one half payable in advance. 

For Circulars, containing farther particulars, address 

JANE HILLBORN, 
Ist mo. 224, 2m. Byberry P. O., Philada., Pa. 


Two women can be accommodated with board in the 
country, and have a comfortable room to themselves. 
Apply to W. C. Martinpats, Byberry P. 0. Pa. 


Vi-rrihew & Chompson, rs. Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank. 





